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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



HOW TO AVOID WAR. 

Meetings should be held by every Chamber of Commerce throughout 
the country to protest against the widespread devastation war and its 
rumors will entail. 

Meetings should be held in every village town hall to enable the farmer 
to express his protest at a condition of affairs which will reduce wheat to 
25 cents a bushel by the closing up of European markets, and which will 
raise the rate of interest on his mortgage. 

Meetings should be held by every labor organization to protest against a 
state of affairs that will stop operations on every buildini? now in course of 
construction, and which, through the general paralysis of business, will 
reduce to beggary thousands of innocent work-people. 

But still more should maetings be held by every church throughout the 
land to protest against the infamy of war between the two great English- 
speaking peoples of the world. 

Urgency is required, because we may be led into a position from which 
it will be difficult to withdraw. 

A Business Man. 



CANADA AS A HOSTAGE. 

Anybody who has long listened attentively to the screaming of our 
great American Press Eagle will have heard its voice on Venezuela without 
detecting one note anticipatory of war with Great Britain. Clearer than 
any other is the familiar comfortable tone of assurance that the mother 
country will yield pretty much anything rather than come to fisticuffs with 
the grown child. It is easy, also, to catch the note of presumed triumph ; the 
accents of the gamester who holds a sure thing and believes his opponent 
knows it. Indeed there is, sometimes, candid and exultant statements of the 
reasons why a third-term Possibility may safely paint the Monroe doctrine 
wildly red and flaunt it in challenge of Bull. 

"Great Britain dare notoppose us," we are told. "She dare not, though 
her naval strength would enable her to work her will in Venezuela ; she 
dare not, though European nations would approve her stand; she dare 
not, because she fears a war which would inevitably end in our scream- 
ing over annexed Canada." 

Some of the more grey and bald-headed among our press eagles may 
think this a short-sighted view of what would result from the imagined 
conflict. General Sherman did indeed remark that Canada is within our 
lines, and Mr. Goldwin Smith has certified that Canada is England's 
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hostage to the United States. But what if Canada, on the outbreak of 
war, should be found placidly within our lines and yet not a hostage? 
What if the Dominion should declare her independence as soon as war be- 
came imminent? 

That the Canadian people might decently take that course rather than 
risk invasion because of a dispute about Venezuela may be asserted reason- 
ably. That they would take it, if moved by consideration for Great Britain's 
interests, seems plain ; for thus they would relieve the old country from de- 
fending, and bar the United States from attacking, the Dominion. Then the 
British Navy and the New Navy might try conclusions. 

It is a fine question whether Mr. Cleveland's cruisers and privateers, by 
levying on Queen Victoria's ocean traffic, could make more than her iron- 
clads might by requisitioning the great American cities of two oceans. Pos- 
sibly the more grey and bald- headed eagles aforementioned may conceive of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling viewing that fine question with unholy glee, or a 
council of British admirals regarding it with tender recollections of Blu- 
cher's "Was far plunder J" 

Edward "W. Thomson. 



WHAT IS MALARIA ? 



The word malaria was originally used to designate "bad air" or air 
contaminated with noxious gases, and these were supposed to be the cause of 
miasmatic or swamp disease. The Roman marshes, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, afforded the first cases of diseases of this type which were recorded in 
writing, though, of course, mankind "shivered and burned" with malarial 
paroxysm ages before the historical Roman plains were known. About 
twenty years ago medical men began to realize that malarial fevers were 
caused by some agent other than " bad air." A poisonous something asso- 
ciated with noxious gases, bub quite apart from them, evidently lay at the 
root of the manifestations which they knew as paludal or marsh disease, 
But even the light of science, in which they saw more clearly this additional 
cause, failed to make them discard the time-honored name malaria, and to- 
day it still stands for the class of ailments whose symptoms we know so 
well. 

Various theories have been advanced in the past to account for the actual 
cause of malaria. The subtle nature of the poison has given some observers 
courage even to deny its existence. It was asserted by one eminent authority 
that the so-called malarial diseases were due solely to cold and chill after 
exposure to great heat ; especially when the body was exhausted by toil and 
fatigue. There can be but little doubt that such conditions are predisposing 
causes of malaria — that they render the system susceptible to its poison. 
But this is true of any of the germ diseases and to-day we know malaria to 
be a germ disease. 

In 1881 Alphonse Laveran, a French physician, discovered in the blood 
of persons suffering from malarial fevers a microscopic organism which was 
never found in the blood of persons in health. At first very little attention 
was paid to his announcement; few had ever heard of him, and the scien- 
tific world was committed to the alleged discovery of Professors Klebs and 
Tommasso- Cr udell i of a bacillus of malaria having quite different charac- 
teristics. Other observers, after a time, confirmed Laveran's statements, but 
failed to do so in the case of the alleged Klebs bacillus. 



